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lxxxii Journal of the Anthropological Society. 

Obituary Notice of the late Professor John van der Hoeven, Honorary 
Felloiv of the Anthropological Society of London. By J. Barnard 
Davis, M.D., F.B.S., Vice-President A.S.L. — At an early period 
of the last year, March 10th, 1868, the Anthropological Society 
suffered the loss, by death, of one of its most distinguished Honorary 
Fellows. Our loss "was one common to many other learned Societies, 
in this country as well as others, which had enrolled him among their 
Associates. It was felt in Holland, a small country, that one of their 
chief citizens, one of the great ornaments of science, had departed ; 
by the University of Leyden, which occupies so high a rank, that the 
first of its Professors in Natural Science had become silent. Zoology, 
wherever studied, lost in him one of its most ardent cultivators and 
promoters, who had by his eloquent discourses, during a period of 
forty years, and by his various writings disseminated a knowledge of 
this science very extensively, — perhaps as extensively as any one of 
the present age. It is due to Professor Van der Hoeven to say that 
anthropological science, as the highest branch of zoology, lost in him 
an everyway accomplished investigator, who had long directed his 
high powers, by predilection, to the Natural Science of Man, and had 
made Graniology an especial study. It is, therefore, exceedingly ap- 
propriate that we should devote some short testimony to his memory.* 

* To justify the undertaking of such a task, it may be desirable to state, 
what opportunities the writer has been favoured with to become acquainted 
with him, besides a perusal of most of his anthropological writings. The 
first is the enjoyment of a somewhat active and never interrupted corre- 
spondence with him for fifteen years, as a large sheaf of upwards of sixty of 
his letters testifies. The honour of being received by him twice at his house, 
in Leyden, once on a visit to that city in 1856, and again in the year 1864 ; 
moreover, to be gratified with much further personal intercourse with him at 
the meetings of scientific associations, as that of the British Association at Ox- 
ford, in 1860 ; that of the Scandinavian Naturalists, at Stockholm, in 1863; 
and again, that of the British Association, at Birmingham, in 1865. As 
this continued intercourse with so learned and so excellent a man has exer- 
cised a most important and beneficial influence upon the career of the writer, 
he has much satisfaction in recording it here. There is a graceful tribute to 
the kindness shown by Van der Hoeven to those who were brought into 
contact with him, in Professor P. Harting's account of his life, read before 
the Koyal Academy of Sciences of Amsterdam (1868). Professor Hartiiig 
says, — " It is now thirty years ago that I first came into contact with him. 
I was then a young physician, established in a small inland town, shut out 
from all the aids academic cities afford, without name, — let me add, for it is 
the truth, — without any expectation that I should ever obtain one. Van 
der Hoeven, on the contrary, was already a renowned man, whose name, 
both at home and abroad, was mentioned with honour. I did not know him 
personally; yet his writings had taught me to look up to him with great re- 
verence. It was then, moreover, with true reluctance, and after much hesi- 
tation, that I determined to address to him the question, whether he judged 
an account of some observations made by me, whilst I was a stndeut, and 
in the midst of the interruptions of practical life, worthy of a place in the 
Journal of Natural History and Physiology, at that time edited by him and 
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The leading events of bis life may soon be stated. He was born in 
the city of Rotterdam in the beginning year of this century (February 
9, 1801), and was the youngest of four brothers ; three of these lived 
to mature age, and became eminent. One, and he is the oldest, only 
survives, that is Pruys Van der Hoeven, emeritus professor at Leyden. 
In 1803 John Van der Hoeven lost his father, and in 1810 his mother 
was married for the second time to Dr. Martinus Pruys, a physician 
of Kotterdam. 

It was at first intended that young Van der Hoeven should become 
a surgeon, but, on commencing his education in this profession, he soon 
acquired a desire to go to the University, and to make a beginning of 
his career from a higher point. As he had not at that time acquired 
any knowledge of the Latin tongue, his step-father at once acceded to 
his wishes, and afforded him the aid of private lessons in classics. In 
this study there is every proof that he was pre-eminently successful, 
for, in the subsequent years of his life, he not only wrote Latin with 
correctness and elegance, but spoke it readily. 

In 1819 he was inscribed as a student at the University of Leyden, 
where he first devoted his especial attention to physics. The Profes- 
sorship of the Natural History Sciences was then vacant, by the death 
of the eminent Professor Brugmans,* in that year. It was only three 
years afterwards, in 1822, that it was filled by Reinwardt, on his return 
from the East Indies. It thus becomes obvious that Van der Hoeven 
received scarcely any instuctions from the professors of the University 
upon that great branch of science to which his life was subsequently 
chiefly devoted. The distinguished Professor Gerard Sandifort, whose 
department was Human Anatomy and Physiology, was a cultivator of 
Comparative Anatomy also. It was at an after period that he brought 
out his grand work on Craniology. He was almost the sole teacher, 
at the time of Van der Hoeven's student-life, who at all embraced 
zoological subjects in his course. t It is apparent that Van der Hoeven 

our former colleague, De Vriese. The kind answer received from Mm, in 
which he corrected, with the utmost delicacy, a little mistake I had com- 
mitted, together with the warm and encouraging welcome to the youthful, 
little experienced contributor to science, to go forward in the footsteps 
marked out, has exercised upon my subsequent course of life a decided influ- 
ence. The encouragement received from such a man, has always remained 
in my grateful recollection." Levensberigt van Jan Van der Hoeven, door P. 
Harting, 1868. 

* Brugmans had been accustomed for many years to deliver lectures on 
the Natural History of Man. He also made a collection of human skulls, 
availing himself of his position of physician to the Netherlands army, during 
the Napoleonic wars. 

t "Van der Hoeven was the pupil of Sandifort, from 1819 to 1824. Of 
Sandifort' s " Tabuhe Craniorum," which only extended to three fasciculi, 
Van der Hoeven writes, in 1856 : — " I often had the intention to give a con- 
tinuation of this publication ; but the occupations of my zoological profes- 
sion, and other publications, prohibited the execution of this plan. If I can 
find time, and another shall not take it up, perhaps I may do it afterwards." 

</2 
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was, in a large measure, thrown upon his own resources of study, and 
derived but slight aid from the Professors in that which ultimately 
became his own special department, zoology. In the first year of his 
residence at Leyden, he felt himself able to answer a prize question 
proposed by the Academy of Ghent. The question was : " What is 
the use and value of Comparative Anatomy in establishing the divisions 
of the animal kingdom 1" On the 3rd of October, 1820, an answer was 
deemed to be satisfactory which proved to be the production of the 
student of nineteen years old. This extraordinary incident influenced 
his future career materially ; he had already besought the permission 
of his step-father to allow Mm to prepare himself for the Degree of 
Doctor in the Mathematical and Natural History Sciences. At this 
time his step father desired for him, as a profession, that of a physician, 
to be exercised in his native city. 

His success at the Ghent Academy removed every obstacle, and he 
was allowed to follow the promptings of his own mind in the future 
course of study he pursued. 

The mathematical and natural faculty of the Utrecht University, in 
1821, proposed a question for prize competition, which must be re- 
garded as one of great difficulty.* It was, to give "A short and clear 
exposition of the structure and functions of the organ of hearing in 
man, so illustrated by the observations of recent anatomists and by 
comparative anatomy, that it may be seen what portion of this organ 
is most essential to hearing, and in what respect this is moi'e excellent 
in man than in brutes." 

Two answers to this question were sent in : the Faculty was of 
opinion that one of these answers would have deserved the prize if it 
had been the only one received, but that it was surpassed by the second : 
" the writer of which had given such abundant proofs of experience in 
human and comparative anatomy, as well as in literce humaniores, and 
natural science in general, that certainly, without any doubt, the golden 
prize must be accorded to him." On opening the sealed letters con- 
taining the names of the competitors, it was found that the writer of 
the first answer alluded to was Willem Vrolik, and that of the second 
Jan Van der Hoeven.t 

About the same time, namely the 23rd of June, 1822, a silver medal 
was awarded to Van der Hoeven, by the Provincial Society of Arts 
and Sciences at Utrecht, for a treatise which subsequently saw the 
light, under the title of a "Disputation on the Doctrine of Final Causes, 
and its application to Zoology." 

Professor Eeinwardt, on coming to Leyden in 1822, became ac- 
quainted with young Van der Hoeven, showed himself highly prepos- 

* The anatomy and physiology of the organ of hearing, has been more 
recently much advanced by the laborious researches of Professors E. Reissner, 
of Dorpat, E. Huschke, of Jena, Kolliker, Claudius, Leydig, A. Bottcher, M. 
Schultze, 0. Deiters, V. Hensen, and K. B. Reichert, of Berlin. 

t On the death of our mutual friend, the second Vrolik (William), Van 
der Hoeven reminded the present writer that all three had a common year of 
birth; viz., 1801. The only survivor lives to write these lines. 
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sessed with him, and himself opened the prospect to him, after the 
completion of his studies, to transfer a portion of the heavy burden 
resting upon his own shoulders to Van der Hoeven as his assistant. 

On the 9th of November, 1822, Van der Hoeven was promoted to 
Doctor of Natural Philosophy and Master of Mathematics, after de- 
fending his Dissertation " on the Skeleton of Fishes." 

In the following year there appeared in the Transactions of the 
Leopold Caroline A cademy of the Curiosities of Nature, a treatise written 
by the Doctor of two -and -twenty years, entitled " A Memoir on the 
Genus Ornithoryncus." And a year later, on the 11th of June, 1824, 
he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine, after defending his 
" Pathological Dissertation on the Diseases of the Ears and of Hear- 
ing." 

There is conclusive evidence that Van der Hoeven laid a broad and 
solid foundation before he left the Univerisity as a disciple, and a 
prospect was opened to him to return to the University as a teacher, 
which was ultimately, though not immediately, fulfilled. On the 
completion of his studies he made a journey to Paris, chiefly with a 
view to perfect his knowledge of medicine in the Parisian hospitals ; 
here he gained the acquaintance of Cuvier and of Latreille, and some 
of their disciples, with one of whom then become known in his especial 
matter by his anatomy of Melolonilm vidgaris, Strauss Durckheim, he 
practised insect anatomy. On his return to Holland he established 
himself as a physician at Rotterdam. Soon afterwards he was appointed 
Reader by the Batavian Society of Experimental Philosophy at Rot- 
terdam, in which capacity he gave lectures on Physics. 

In this position he only remained a year and a half, for, in 1826, 
he received the appointment of Extraordinary Professor to the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, where he continued during the remainder of his life, for 
forty-two years, as one of the most eminent ornaments of that seat of 
learning. He entered upon his office on the 29th of April, by de- 
livering a Discourse " On the diligent Study of Truth, especially in the 
quality of an Expounder of Nature." 

In the same year he married Anna Van Stolk, whom he survived 
many years. Of the children born of this marriage there are three 
living : a son of the same name as his father, who is treading in his 
footsteps, practises medicine and surgery in the city of Rotterdam, 
and has given many proofs that he inherits his father's tastes and 
talents ; and two daughters, the elder of whom is married to Mr. H. 
W. Fangman, judge at Dordrecht; and the younger, the amiable 
widow of Dr. P. Hoekema Kingma, late physician of Leyden, whose 
mournful decease took place on the 8th of January, 1868, and cast a 
shade of gloom on the last days of Van der Hoeven. 

He became ordinary Professor in 1835. He often attended the 
Meetings of Foreign Scientific Associations. In July, 1842, he was 
present at the meeting of the Scandinavian Naturalists at Stockholm. 
Of this journey he printed an account on his return to Leyden, of 
which a second edition was afterwards issued (1845). More than once 
he took part in the meetings of the German Naturalists, and also of 
the British Association, as the " Reports" of the latter for 1847, 1850, 
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ifec, testify. By these journeys, by visits of eminent men of science 
to the famous University of Leyden, and particularly by a very ex- 
tended correspondence in various countries, he was brought into in- 
timacy with the contemporary cultivators of natural science very 
generally. His merits were recognised by a large number of the 
learned academies of his own country, and of the other countries of 
Europe, in electing him among their Honorary Associates. The 
numerous catalogues of these and other honours conferred upon Van 
der Hoeven given by his friend, the excellent Professor P. Harting, 
cannot be further detailed here. 

Nor will it be necessary here to dwell at any length upon those 
writing's of Van der Hoeven which refer to that branch of science to 
which he was especially devoted, i. e. zoology. The first of these in 
importance was his large systematic treatise, entitled " Handbook of 
Zoology," in two octavo volumes (1828-33) ; of which the second 
edition appeared in 1849-50. The latter was translated into German 
by F. Schlegel and E. Leuckart, 1850-56, and then into English by 
Professor W. Clark of Cambridge, 1856-58. Besides this great work, 
very numerous other writings upon this branch of science issued from 
his pen, among which may be especially mentioned his important 
monographs on " The great Salamander of Japan," 1838 ; " Eecherches 
sur l'Histoire Naturelle et l'Anatomie des Limules," 1838; "Anatomical 
Contributions to the knowledge of the Nautilus Pompilim," 1856; 
" Anatomical and Zoological Contributions to the knowledge of the 
Menobranchus, the Proteus of the North American Lakes," 1867. Be- 
sides these his chief contribution to this science of late years was his 
" Philosophia Zoologica," a work which is peculiarly impressed with 
the genius of Van der Hoeven. It was issued in 1864, and he regarded 
it as jirobably the last of his great labours. The " Philosophia Botanica" 
of Linnseus was before his mind in this production, which he had long- 
contemplated. Professor Harting says it resembles this latter in many 
respects : " The same concise aphoristic form, the same art of saying 
much in few words, the same power over the language employed, we 
meet with in both books. Also the object for which both works were 
written is the same, viz., to draw together in short sentences the chief 
contents of the science, and likewise to point out the way its culti- 
vators must pursue in order to advance it further." Professor Harting 
afterwards expresses his decided preference for the " Philosophia 
Zoologica." In four books Van der Hoeven treats, — 1, Of the bodily 
Structure of Animals, on the ground of Comparative Anatomy. 2, 
The History of their Development ; 3, The Doctrine of their Arrange- 
ment ; and, 4, The Geographical distribution of Animals. These four 
books, which take up scarcely 400 pages, " contain that which we 
may name the scientific quintessence of proper zoology, and besides 
that a very extensive literature."* 

* The " Philosophia Zoologica" was noticed at some length in the British 
anil Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for July, 1866. This article is re- 
markable for embracing in its heading another and quite distinct wort, upon 
an entirely different subject, of its distinguished author, viz., his "Catalogus 
Craniormn" (I860), to which the reviewer devotes a few sentences. Such a 
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Van der Hoeven at an early period gave this definition of zoology : 
" It is the knowledge of animal life, as it manifests itself in different 
forms upon the earth." In each of his subsequent works he followed 
out this comprehensive definition, first with respect to one animal or 
genus, and then with respect to another, until, in this way, he passed 
over almost all the chief divisions of the science. As Professor Harting 
says : " Such a broad comprehension of the aim of science was, in 
Van der Hoeven, his only possible choice, because he united in him- 
self, in a high degree, two qualities, namely — a vigorous and trusty 
memory and a clear understanding, which knew how to combine facts 
in a higher unity, and to climb along the logical way to general de- 
ductions." 

Besides his great merits as a cultivator of science, of which in this 
place but little can be said, Van der Hoeven was also very eminent as 
a teacher. His lectures were full of information, and always embraced 
the most recent investigations ; they were well arranged, concise, but 
very clear. His extraordinary memory afforded him ample illustration 
of every subject upon which he descanted ; and his cultivated taste 
and hand enabled him to render every aid to his spoken words by end- 
less sketches. 

It would be improper not to mention that he entered freely into 
every proposal to diffuse scientific knowledge, and to give a moral and 
religious bent to its application. At the latter part of his life he was 
accustomed to give special lectures to teachers, both male and female, 
in order that instructions might be conveyed by these to their own 
pupils. He wrote popular scientific tracts, some of which were trans- 
lated into the German language. He contributed the zoological por- 
tions to a new edition of Uilkens's Perfections of the Creator contem- 
plated in His Creatures. These were afterwards included in a volume, 
under the title of the Natural History of the A nimal Kingdom. Of this 
work Dr. Salverda, of Groningen, speaks in the highest terms ; he pro- 
nounces it " infinitely excellent, and perhaps one of the best books Van 
der Hoeven ever wrote on zoology." Those who knew him would be quite 
sure that his engagement in this labour would be most congenial to 
him. He was also a liberal contributor to another work, which appeared 
in annual volumes, entitled the Album of NaUire. 

Besides his regular courses on zoology, he gave at different times 
others on Comparative Osteology, on Mammalogy, on Entomology, on 
Geology, and on Anthropology. These last he commenced in 1831, and 
repeated them every two years ; they attracted the attention of the 
Professors themselves, as well as the students of the University.* 

proceeding seems somewhat singular, and not very easy to be explained, for- 
asmuch as there appeared a distinct and somewhat lengthened review of the 
" Catalogns" in the same periodical, when it issued from the press (Brit, and 
For. Med.-Chir. Review, July 1860), which is wholly ignored by the reviewer 
of the " Phil. Zool." 

* In 1844, Van der Hoeven published a sort of syllabus of this last course, 
under the title of " Sketch of the Natural History of Man," designed for 
the use of his lectures (Schets der Natuurlijke Geshiedenis van den Mensch. 
Ten dienste zijner lessen ontworpen door J. van der Hoeven). In the pre- 
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It has been already said that this last, Anthropology, was the sub- 
ject for which he had an especial predilection. He regarded it earn- 
estly and constantly as the highest depai~tment of the more extended 
science of zoology ; he saw clearly that it should be based upon the 
comparative anatomy and physiology of human races ; and there is no 
doubt that he contemplated, at different periods of his life, the illus- 
tration of the races of man upon a much larger scale. With this view 
he made collections of human skulls of the people of all countries, for 
he regarded craniology in a great measure as the basis, and unquestion- 
ably as a substantial and essential element, of Anthropology. He also 
collected drawings of the different races of men, coloured from nature, 
which the writer had the gratification to examine in 1856. And it is 
tolerably certain that had his mind been less entirely engrossed by the 
immediate duties of his Professorship, and had the success of his fine 
work, entitled Contributions to the Natural History of the Negro Race 
(1842) been more decided, that he would have issued a series of volumes, 
as he proposed in the Preface to this last book, each of which would 
have been devoted to some great division of mankind, which would 
have had accurate and artistical illustrations. With such a compre- 
hensive design, we cannot help regretting that he should not have 

face, he says, lie employs the word Anthropology in the sense pointed out by 
Rudolphi, as a synonym for the Natural History of Man, in the same man- 
ner as naturalists use the words Ornithology, Ichthyology, etc. He adds 
that the renowned Brugmans, who for more than thirty years, from time to 
time, gave anthropological courses at Leyden, used the term in the same 
sense. He regrets that he did not happen to be present at Brugmans' lec- 
tures, of which he had only got a sketch of the last course, that of 1818-1819, 
from his fellow students, as he himself only came to the university in Sep- 
tember of the latter year, Brugmans having died in July. Tan der Hoeven 
divided his subject, very naturally, into two parts, — first, the difference be- 
tween man and animals; second, that between men among themselves; 
still, he adds, his course varied a good deal at different times. He remarks 
that the portion which treats of the congenital differences of races and 
people, he gives rather copiously, in which he makes use of collections of 
skulls freely, mentioning that in the anatomical museum, collected by Brug- 
mans, and that of his respected fellow professor, Gr. Sandifort, who was 
always disposed to assist him. He then alludes to his own small collection 
and says, that for more than ten years he had been gathering together draw- 
ings of crania and portraits of various races of people, of which he had then 
got many, and finally mentions his further projected writings upon anthro- 
pology. This sketch, or syllabus, extends to twenty-four octavo pages, and 
enumerates all the works by different authors on the matters treated upon 
in the various divisions of this great department of knowledge, with occa- 
sional quotations from eminent writers. It is a syllabus distinguished for 
the range of its subjects, and the completeness of its references, showing 
the accomplishment of its author, and how thoroughly he had entered into the 
grand study of anthropology. Van der Hoeven's historical remarks go far to 
prove that, if Holland were not distinguished by being the first country in 
which our science was publicly taught and cultivated, it came very closely 
after Hanover. 
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found leisure to carry it out, and to give his whole mind to so noble a 
study. Van der Hoeven was a sober and truly scientific Anthropolo- 
gist ; his writings relating to this science are marked with his usual 
characteristics, simplicity, and modesty. A keen perception of facts, 
which are always stated and described clearly, a full and correct esti- 
mate of what others have observed, an avoidance of speculation and 
hypothesis, in a division of knowledge in which the temptation to such 
seems to be especially alluring, a cautious and reserved deduction 
of conclusions only in cases in which the substantial evidence was 
sufficient. In truth, he took up Anthropological subjects on sound 
grounds, zoological and biological. He took them up as a matter of 
zoological science, and came to them furnished with every accomplish- 
ment natural science could supply. Viewing man as an animal, he 
could appreciate the minutest differences in the size, forms, colours, 
habits of the different races of mankind. The human cranium, espe- 
cially, he described with the nicest accuracy, seizing all its marked 
features, measuring all its chief dimensions, but not going into those 
calculations of angles which others have supposed to be of so much 
importance. His generous estimation of the labours of others in this 
and in every department of science he cultivated was always obvious. 
Notwithstanding his opinions were fully formed, after deliberation, 
and decided, he differed where he was dissatisfied with the evidence, 
but had no proneness to the manifestation of the difference of his views, 
unless there arose an obvious necessity for such expression. 

He dissented from developmentalism, we believe, decidedly ; it has 
been said by Professor Welcker that, although he was sceptical upon 
the descendance hypothesis, he reserved himself expectant ; but the 
readers of the well-argued exposition of his views, entitled " Some 
Remarks on the Succession and Development of Animal Organisation 
on the surface of our globe, in the different periods of its existence," * 
would rather conclude that he had decided against developmentalism 
after careful and thorough investigation. A few sentences may be 
quoted from this Memoir in support of what has been said; he remarks: — 

" There is a power of evidence which cannot be annihilated by our 
doubts, or by the difficulty of understanding the facts ; and, in our 
researches on natural objects and phenomena, it is not fair to ask what 
we can explain before we see what we are obliged to admit by the 
authority of observation. The succession of new species of plants and 
animals on the surface of the earth seems to be a fact that can hardly 
be denied, although we cannot explain it. If we ascribe no unlimited 
duration to our planet, if we do not believe that it existed from eternity, 
we are compelled also to admit a beginning of organic bodies — an 
origin of life on its surface. However impossible it may be to explain 
the origin of organic bodies . . . this difficulty of explanation affords 
no reason to deny that there was a beginning" (p. 7). 

" To avoid the difficulty of several consecutive creations, some 

writers have believed that the now living organic bodies originated by 

changes from those species of plants and animals which we consider 

to be extinct. No one, however, as far as I know, has given a detailed 

* Annals of Natural History , September 1864. 
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and accurate account of the manner by which the different species 
which are commonly considered as extinct changed into the now living 
species." 

" If we once admit such a mutability of species, we wander into the 
immense field of speculation, where reasoning, or rather imagination, 
must fill up the gaps left by actual observation" (p. 8). 

" Such a view would require another distribution of fossils in the 
succeeding strata, so that, for instance, fossil cephalopods should be 
the latest of all mollusks, and not, as they really are, already repre- 
sented in the oldest fossiliferous rocks. If the species have changed 
by degrees, we should expect to find traces of this gradual modifica- 
tion. If one form gave birth to another, why should we not find 
some fossils between mollusks, or insects, and vertebrata t Such a 
discovery has never been made." 

" It is plain, if we are sincere and unbiassed observers, that geologi- 
cal facts give no support to those hypotheses we have been treating* of, 
and that thejr rather militate against such theories, which cannot de- 
serve the name of natural theories at all. Creation, the first origin of 
things, is, and perhaps always will be, a mystery ; the mystery is by 
no means elucidated if we assume germs. The first animal, for instance, 
that possessed organs of vision, has to be derived from another without 
eyes. But why should such a supposition seem clearer and more in- 
telligible than the creation of an entire animal provided with eyes? 
Here science does not shut her books, as it has been said by some ; 
true science never opened books on such questions" (p. 13). 

Dr. Salverda's testimony on his opinions upon this hypothesis is also 
distinct. He says, " Van der Hoeven more than once spoke out against 
Darwin's Irypothesis ;" and then quotes a letter of Van der Hoeven's 
written to himself, in which the former says : " Darwin's book, viz. 
his last work, Variations of Animals and Plants in a state of Domesti- 
cation, I have not bought ; I saw by turning over the leaves of the 
translation by Victor Carus all about the tame pigeons, &c, repeated 
and thought to myself, non tali auxilio." 

But it is to his Anthropological studies that we should particularly 
direct our attention on the present occasion. Perhaps it may be ad- 
visable briefly to recapitulate his writings upon Anthropological Science. 
The earliest appear to be those communicated to the Journal of Natural 
History and Physiology, edited by himself and his friend Professor De 
Vriese. This Journal is not very accessible in England ; there is a 
copy in the Library of the Linnean Society, but it is not quite com- 
plete. They appeared under the title of Contributions to the Natural 
History of Man, of which there were at least eight distinct Communi- 
cations, extending from 1834 to 1839. Of these the in, v, vi, and. 
vn are the only ones which have come into the hands of the writer ; 
the in Contribution (1835) is entitled "Observations on the Negro 
Race in general, together with some measurements of the Bony Head 
of Negroes." This is to be regarded as the precursor of his larger 
work on the Negro Race, published eight years afterwards. After re- 
marking that, " No race of men appears to be separated from the 
others by sharper limits than that of Negroes," he points out what 
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Soemmerring, Camper, Albinus, and Blumenbach had done to explain 
the anatomy of the Negro ; refers to Jacob John Eliza Capitein, who 
studied theology at Leyden, and of whom a well-known portrait was 
taken ; he soon reverts to the Negro cranium, comparing it with that 
of some quadrumana, and those of other races of men. The concluding 
portion cf this " Contribution," which was most likely originally illus- 
trated with plates of Negro skulls, is devoted to the measurement of 
ten Negro crania, from the collection of Sandifort. 

The fifth " Contribution" (1836) has the modest title of " Something 
on the Chinese and Japanese, as types of the Mongolic Race of Man." 
After commenting on the languages of the two people, and pointing 
out the differences observed by Kaempfer, Thunberg, and Von Siebold 
between them, and, alluding to the origin of these nations, he turns to 
the physical constitution of the Chinese and Japanese, and takes up 
Blumenbach's description and those of De Guignes and Von Siebolcl. 
For a good instance of the Mongolic form of countenance and other 
characters of that division of mankind, he mentions the famous Siamese 
Twins, who had been exhibited in some of the cities of Holland a few 
months before. He describes the fold of skin in the upper eyelid, 
which descends towards the nose in the inner angle of the eye, with 
clearness, and points out that Eudolphi was not quite correct in 
attributing it to the soft parts solely ; for the conformation of the 
bones surrounding the orbits stretches the skin in an unusual manner, 
and is the primary cause of the appearance which the soft parts ex- 
hibit. He then turns to a description and measurement of a series of 
skulls of both races, those of the Jajjanese derived from Von Siebolcl, 
as well as two of the Chinese skulls ; the other Chinese examples from 
the Rijks Museum, and the collections of Brugmans and Reinwardt. 
Of one specimen of the skulls of each race he has added very accurate 
and well executed figures, in face and profile, with outlines of vertical 
views. He always considered it quite necessary to supplement the 
description of a cranium with such figures, which he always had drawn 
and lithographed in a very neat manner, highly creditable to the artists 
of Holland. This excellent paper concluded with an enumeration of 
the points of difference between the skulls of the two races. 

" Contribution" number six is devoted to the " Measurement of the 
bony head in Europeans ;" this ai'ticle is intended as a supplement to 
those already enumerated on the Negro, Chinese, and Japanese ; to 
afford the means of comparison with the measures of the skulls of those 
races already given. It consists chiefly of a table of means, derived 
from the measurements of five Russian skulls, five German, five Spanish, 
of one Italian, a Scotch, an English, and an Irish cranium, and need 
not detain us. 

The seventh "Contribution" is devoted to the "Description of a 
Kafir skull." This fine example had been presented to him by a pupil 
from the Cape, and was that of a young man who died in the Somerset 
Hospital, and who was the son of " Pato," a Kafir chief, therefore, of 
unquestionably pure blood. This skull is very carefully described and 
measured, as well as compared with the only other figure of a Kafir- 
skull then known, that in Professor M. J. Weber's work on the 
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Cranium and Pelvis,* and with another example in the possession of 
Professor G. Sandifort, which was subsequently figured by him on a 
folio plate, in his grand work Tabulce Graniorum Diversarwn Nationuni. 
To this " Contribution" a beautiful plate is added, containing the usual 
three figures of the Kafir skull described. 

To this " Journal of Natural History and Physiology" Van der 
Hoeven also contributed translations of two other anthropological 
papers. One by Professor S. Nilsson, entitled "Contributions to the 
Histoiy of the Development of the Human Pace;" the other by Pro- 
fessor A. Retzius, " on the form of the Skulls of the Inhabitants of the 
North," including that of the Swedes, of the Slaves, of the Finns, of 
the Lapps, of a Kalmuck, and of Gi-eenlanders or Esquimaux. 

In the Annates cles Sciences Naturelles for August, 1837, appeared 
his essay " on the Dimensions of the Bony Head, considered in their 
relation to the Natural History of the Human Paces," which is very 
much of an abstract of the "contributions" already noticed, referring 
to the skulls of Europeans, of Negroes, and of Chinese. 

The next anthropological work of Van der Hoeven, in the order of 
time, was that on the Negro Race, the largest and most important 
essay written by him in this department of knowledge, but probably 
the least known. Its being in the Dutch language may account for 
this. It is a fine quarto of sixty-eight pages, with four beautiful 
plates. Its title is Contributions to the Natural History of the Negro 
Itace.i In the preface the author refers to his papers in the Journal 
of Natural History and Physiology, speaks of his design to collect 
them together, to enlarge them here and there, to improve them as 
much as he could, and to issue them augmented with his later re- 
searches. This, on the Negro race, he gives as the first of the greatly 
enlarged and improved series, and says that it was difficult for him 
then to determine whether others should follow, which would partly 
depend upon the reception of the present. In case he issued others, 
he said, he could give a general title-page to the whole. We thus see 
more into the author's designs as a writer upon anthropology. Un- 
fortunately for the science, as it afterwards came to the knowledge of 
the writer of this notice, this fine volume never attracted the attention 
it deserved. The introductory chapter is devoted to general remarks 
on the natural history of man, and the course which ought to be fol- 
lowed in this field of inquiry. In the opening paragraph he dis- 
tinguishes anthropology from the natural history of man, which are 
sometimes, he remarks, confused. "The first is a science of spacious 
compass, and includes in its extended circuit the latter, which is an 
anthropological science, but is not anthropology itself." With regard 
to craniology, he asserts : " It is especially from a comparison of the 
skulls of different people that we expect the best elucidation, without 
on that account neglecting other indications of anatomical structure." 
And, in his estimate of Prichard's Beseaixhes, he alludes to this point 
again, saying, — " Upon the whole, it does not appear from this work 
that the writer paid much attention to the form of the skull and other 

* Die Lehre von den TTr- und Racenformen der Schadel und Beoken des 
Menschen, Tab. xvii. 
f " Bijdragen tot de Natuurlijke geschiedenis van den Hegevstam." 1842. 
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physical characters of the people, or that he in its preparation made 
use of collections of crania."* 

The second preliminary chapter refers to the chief divisions of the 
human race. After this, the author arrives at the substance of his 
work, the Negro race, of which he gives very accurately the anatomical 
and other physical characters, followed by measurements of the skull. 
Next comes the subject of the measurement of the skulls of Europeans; 
and then investigations into the capacity of the Negro skull as com- 
pared with that of Europeans. This was the subject of Professor 
Tiedemann's famous memoir in the Philosophical Transactions, 1836. 
Van der Hoeven makes an analysis of this memoir of Tiedemann's, 
and shows that his tables give a mean of 39 ounces for the weight of 
the brain in the skulls of Caucasians ; whilst in those of Tiedemann's 
Negroes the weight in the mean is only 3 7 '8 ounces. Van der Hoeven 
thus proved, from Tiedemann's own materials, that the skull of the 
Negro in an average is smaller than that of the European ; and that, 
therefore, the cerebral mass in the mean must be less. A conclusion 
which was quite at variance with the deductions of Tiedemann. 
Professor Welcker, in his Necrology, quotes a passage from this part 
of the work to show the beautiful propriety of the Dutch language, 
which proves at the same time Van der Hoeven's great modesty and 
the power of truth over his mind. The fourth chapter refers wholly 
to the method of Professor C. G. Cams in the measurement of the 
skull, which he first described in his Outlines of a New Cranioscopy 
founded on Science A The distinguished Professor Cams did not adopt 
the views of Gall, and look upon the elevations on the surface of the 
skull as indications of the development of a large series of organs in 
the brain beneath. He took the doctrine of Oken, that the skull is 
fundamentally the development of three vertebrae, as a basis, and 
attributed certain phenomena of the mind to the portions of brain 
contained in these three vertebrae, the psychical powers to know, to 
feel, and to will, and estimated the force of these powers by the volume 
of brain covered by each of these vertebrae respectively. His measure- 
ments were made to concur with this doctrine. It was a system of 
phrenology as well as Gall's system, but disencumbered of Gall's 
organography. Professor Carus's renown as a physiologist, to which 
may be added his great acuteness as a man of science and of taste, 
gave weight to his views, and, in accordance with this system, he has 
brought out some of his books, especially his fine Atlas der Cranio- 
scopie, which has passed through two editions, and contains beautiful 
plates of the skulls, the casts, and the masks of many celebrated men 
and of others, life-size. He dissects the characters of all these people 
by his estimate of the relative proportions of the three primary divi- 
sions of the brain, which accord with the three vertebrae. J Van der 

* In a letter, dated May 8, 1856, he says : " I recollect that making the 
personal acquaintance of Dr. Prichard at Oxford, in 1847, 1 found him utterly 
indifferent to all the cranial peculiarities of different nations." This is, pro- 
bably, a little overstated. 

f Grundeuge einer neuen wissenschaftlich begrilndeten Cranioscopie. 1841. 

J Among the rest is a plate of the cast of the head of the notorious poi- 
soner, William Palmer, of Rugeley, which is somewhat repulsive. Carus 
treats it as lending support to his views. 
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Hoeven, in this chapter, confines himself mainly to giving the measure- 
ments of his Negro skulls, according to Carus's method, and concludes 
that, by this process, it appears that the Negro possesses less under- 
standing and less feeling than the European, but a strongly developed 
will, and with that a less development of the sense of /tearing. He 
defers to a future time his further observations upon the system of 
Cams. His next chapter is dedicated to the Kafir people, and more 
particularly the Kafir skull ; and the work is terminated with a long 
chapter " on the Geographical Distribution of the Ethiopic Division of 
Man." This chapter is marked by very numerous references to the 
descriptions of different African tribes, by the many travellers who 
had, at that time, visited the African continent — now so greatly mul- 
tiplied by the number of more recent travellers. The four plates of 
this volume exhibit the usual excellence of those executed under Van 
der Hoeven's supervision. The first gives a portrait, in full face, of 
" Charles Gambous," a Negro of Sierra Leone, aged twenty-three years, 
and his profile in outline. The second, obtained through Professor 
G. Breschet, of Paris, represents the skull, in three points of view, of 
a Makooa, contained in the great uncatalogued collection of the Jardin 
des Plantes. It had been observed by Van der Hoeven on his visit to 
Paris, eighteen years previously, and more particularly so on account 
of its unusually acute facial angle, and the animal development of its 
facial portion. It is evident that, at that early period of his life, Van 
der Hoeven was an acute crauiologist. The Makooas are a tribe which 
extends inland along the east coast, from the Zambesi to the Melinda ; 
Barrow considered them to be Kafirs, but Salt regarded them as 
Negroes. An attentive study of an individual of this tribe, "Tatooah," 
a fine young man of about twenty -five years of age, who was in England 
a few years ago, leads to the conclusion that the Makooas are a people 
quite distinct from the Negroes of the west coast, and also from the 
Kafirs. Tatooah had no clicks in his language. Anthropologists 
should look with suspicion upon all such general terms as Negro. 
Livingstone speaks of the Makooas as being easily known by their 
tribal mark, which is something like a half moon on the forehead. It 
is really the half of a crescent, formed by two crescentic outline 
wheals. The extreme prognathism of the skull figured by Van der 
Hoeven was not present in " Tatooah," who, although prognathous, 
was not repulsive, and had acquired the soubriquet of "Pretty John." 
Plate iii affords three views of the skull of a Kafir. Plate iv is of 
much interest, as it gives in outline the profile portraits of two young 
Ashantee princes, who visited Holland, " K wamin Pokoo" and " Kwassi 
Buachi." Besides which, this plate contains two figures of the hand 
of another Negro, which show that the fold of skin between each of 
the fingers descends down further upon the first phalanges than it does 
in other races. This copious account of Van der Hoeven's most im- 
portant anthropological treatise will probably be accepted, as the book 
itself is scarcely known in England. 

Probably the next writing of Van der Hoeven's belonging to our 
series is that " on the Skull of a Kafir," which appeared in the Journal 
of the Netherlands Institute for 1849. This has not come into our 
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hands, but is believed to be a more particular account of his own Kafir 
skull. 

The next following production of Van der Hoeven, referring to 
anthropological science, is a memoir in the second part of the Journal 
of the Netherlands Institute of Science, Amsterdam, 1849. Its title is 
" on the Skull of the Kafir and of the Hottentot." In the commence- 
ment he acknowledges that he has been long diverted from continuing 
his observations and annotations on the natural history of man by 
other pursuits ; and states that the scope of this memoir is to subject 
the extant store of skulls of South Africans, of Kafirs and Hottentots 
to a new comparative investigation. He bases his remarks upon five 
Hottentot and fourteen Kafir skulls. At the beginning he names 
Blumenbach and his Decades Oraniorum'with esteem, and attributes what 
is imperfect in the execution of his Tabwlse, partly to the times, which 
were unfavourable to more costly and more artistical jjlates, and partly 
also to the defect of the limited plan and piecemeal mode of publica- 
tion, which was somewhat peculiar to Blumenbach, who was more 
active and lively than penetrating and persevering, as is more or less 
apparent in all his memoirs and scientific labours. " If Blumenbach 
himself had been a draughtsman, like our great Peter Camper, the 
value of these engraving's to posterity would have been greater." 

He describes the peculiarities of the Hottentot skull with minute- 
ness, and mentions Barrow's comparison of these people with the 
Chinese, a comparison repeated by more modern observers, only to 
condemn it. After a similar close investigation of the peculiar forms 
of the skull of the Kafir, which, as he points out, differs in many 
respects from that of the Hottentot, the memoir closes with an 
elaborate table of measurements and of the means derived from the 
crania of both races. 

Van der Hoeven made another communication to the same journal 
in 1851. "Description of two skulls of Guajiros," which had been, 
brought him by a relative from the shores of the Bio de let Hacha, 
which runs into the sea on the northern side of a promontory in New 
Granada, not very far from the month of the great river Magdalena. 
The author particularises the forms of these two very rare calvaria, 
which agree closely with each other, and refers them distinctly to the 
Carib race. He also makes reference to two figures of Carib calvaria, 
that of Blumenbach's Table x, from the Island of St. Vincent, and 
that of Morton's Plate 64, a Carib from Venezuela, therefore, not very 
far from the district from which these Guajiros calvaria were derived. 
He speaks of this latter figure as agreeing remarkably with his skulls. 
It should be obseiwed, however, that Morton, whose language is quite 
equivocal in this instance, appears to have regarded it as having been 
distorted. Judging from Morton's figure of this Carib calvarium, it 
seems to have undergone the process of frontal distortion to a slight 
extent. The great interest of Van der Hoeven 's calvaria rests on the 
fact that they have not been distorted, but present the natural forms. 
He alludes also to a figure of a Carib calvarium in Gall's great Atlas, 
and mentions that, although he cannot receive the phrenological 
organography, against which he had often spoken, these two calvaria 
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exhibit elevations in the situations marked for phrenological organs. 
The memoir terminates with measurements and two plates, each of 
which presents two delineations of one of the two calvaria, the draw- 
ings having been made by the author. 

In 1859 Professors W. Vrolik and J. Van der Hoeven conjointly 
produced a " Description and Delineation of a Human Skull dug up 
at Pompeii" (quarto, with two plates), which had been discovered in 
the presence of the Prince of Orange, and presented by him to the 
Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam. The skull belongs to the brachy- 
cephali of Retzius, and, although it is judged to have been that of a 
man between forty and fifty years of age, has the sutures so completely 
ossified and effaced as, coinciding with the general thickening of the 
bones, induced the authors to regard it as appertaining to that series 
of morbid crania — hyperostotic skulls, — examples of which have been 
described in different countries by Jadelot, Ilg, Wenzel Gruber, G. 
Vrolik, E. Huschke, and more recently by P. Gaddi, J. C. De Man, 
C. Murchison, and J. Barnard Davis. This Pompeiian skull exhibits 
only an incipient state of that thickening and hyperostosis which has 
attained such enormous proportions in some of the instances described 
by these authors. The morbid condition of this cranium precludes its 
being of much interest as illustrative of the skull-forms of the Romans 
who dwelt in the city, either before or at the time of the catastrophe 
by which it was overwhelmed. 

In the same year, 1859, appeared in the Communications (Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen, 8vo) of the same Academy, his " Description of 
three remarkable Human Skulls, from the Rijks Museum of Natural 
History at Leyden" (two plates). The first of these examples is from 
Oonalaska, one of the Aleutian Islands ; it is one of half a dozen brought 
by Dr. Mertens, of a Russian expedition (1826-29), from this island, 
the remainder being in the collection of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg. One calvarium of these five has been de- 
lineated by Von Baer in his Crania Selecta, tab. 14, 15, 16. The 
cranium figured by Van der Hoeven is of great interest from its rarity, 
and from the probability that it represents the true skull-form of these 
rapidly decreasing people. It is brachycephalic, having a cephalic index 
of - 83. The only figure of the cranium of an Aleutian Islander pre- 
ceding the well-executed plate given by Van der Hoeven, is that in 
Choris's Voyage Pittoresque autour du Monde (1822), or the voyage of 
Van Kotzebue. This is very poorly executed, but Van der Hoeven 
says it presents in the whole form a great resemblance to the skull 
described by himself. Choris's skull is also brachycephalic, having a 
cephalic index of about - 86. The calvarium figured by Van Baer is 
likewise brachycephalic, with an index of p 84. Another example from a 
different island., Atcha, of which Von Baer has projected the circumfer- 
ence upon the vertical view of his calvarium is considerably shorter. 
So that there is every reason to believe the true cranial form of genuine 
Aleutian Islands to be decidedly brachycephalic ; they have besides a 
a low receding forehead, and are platycephalic. The circumference of 
Van der Hoeven's example is 515 mm., that of Von Baer's is less. 
Van der Hoeven quotes the description of these people by Von Langs- 
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dorff : " They are of a middle stature ; the colour of the skin is dark 
brown. On the whole they appear healthy and strong, have a full round 
face, broad, level and flat depressed nose, thick, black and straight 
hair, black eyes. The beard of the men is very thin, because they 
pull it out as soon as it begins to grow. They dwell in pits, which are 
covered with a roof of earth heaped up on the top, upon which, if the 
hut has stood some years, high grass grows, so that a village looks 
more like a churchyard with grave hillocks. The daylight enters by 
small openings covered with seals' bladder or fishes' skin." 

The other two rare skulls, included in this memoir of Van der Hoeven's, 
are derived from ancient mounds in the States of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky in North America. They were presented to the Rijks Museum 
by a Dutchman, Dr. Troost, who lived at Nashville in Tennessee. This 
gentleman had already sent a mound skull from Tennessee to Morton, 
which is the subject of plate 55 of the Crania Americana. Like most 
of the mound skulls, these described by Van der Hoeven, one of which 
he figures, which is greatly elevated in the parietal region, are very 
brachycephalic. The cephalic index of one of them rises to "94 ; both 
are oblique, having the left side of the occipital region flattened. 
This is not noted by Van der Hoeven as an indication of artificial dis- 
tortion, but there is no reason to doubt that it was produced by external 
influences in an undesigned manner. As nsual there are two nice 
plates representing two of the crania half size, from the author's own 
drawings. 

In 1860 Van der Hoeven published his Gatalogus Craniorum, a work 
which stands at the head of those hitherto dedicated to this subject. 
His private collection was small, at that time extending only to one 
hundred and seventy-one skulls and thirty-nine casts, but it was highly 
prized by him, and contained a considerable proportion of rare speci- 
mens.* Since his death it is so much esteemed and regarded as a 
national treasure by his countrymen that they are already congratu- 
lating themselves that it is to remain in their fatherland whole and 
undispersed, for it has passed into the possession of his son. 

The work extends to only sixty-five pages, although, speaking to 
Professor Welcker, he said of it : " It has cost me much pains," 
and contains a brief description of the anatomical appearances and 
form-peculiarities, to which are added the measurements according to 
the method he long practised, of each of his skulls. It is preceded by 
" Preemonenda," containing many interesting remarks indicating the 
zeal of the author as a craniologist, and his thorough acquaintance with 
and full appreciation of all that had hitherto been produced. The 
generous spirit in which he alludes to the labours of those who had 
preceded him throughout this work, is a correct indication of the 
feelings with which he was habitually actuated ; even the humblest 
attempt to promote the science was not passed by without a word of 
commendation. From one occupying so elevated a position this com- 

* In a letter, dated Oct. 18, 1859, lae writes : " At your suggestion, I have 
made a catalogue of my collection of skulls. The first sheet is already 
printed. I have written this catalogue in Latin, in the hope that it may 
find some chance of large circulation abroad." 

VOL. VII. h 
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mendation was peculiarly gratifying, although largely attributable to 
the generosity of the writer. He stood too high in the ranks of science 
to allow himself, even where he most differed from others, to entertain 
a tincture of acidity towards them. Such, we may believe, were the 
natural results of his vast acquirements of knowledge and of his 
thorough goodness of heart. He felt the extent of Anthropological 
desiderata, and was anxious these should be supplied, recommending 
the use of all the arts and appliances of modern times for this purpose. 

In the notes appertaining to this volume references are made to 
many of the preceding writers and to their figures. The general 
arrangement is mainly coincident with Blumenbach's five varieties. 
The catalogue commences with the skull of a gipsy, which he refers to 
an Indian race ; alluding to the absence of figures of the crania of these 
wandering people, he says that Blumenbach's table xi is the only one 
he knows of. Although examples of gipsy skulls are now much in- 
creased in museums, this, to the present time, still remains the only 
solitary figured specimen. As has been previously said : " The con- 
ciseness, lucidity, and elegance of the very brief descriptions of this 
Catalogue, are the well-elaborated results of a mature observer." 

As is the case with other collections of this kind, its amiable owner 
received fresh contributions to his stores every year. In 1861 he 
printed a " Short Account of some Human Skulls, with which my col- 
lection has been increased during the two last years." These additions 
then amounted to twenty-two specimens. Perhaps the most rare 
among them is a cranium of a Battalander. These are the civilised 
cannibals of Sumatra,* and those of two Caroline Islanders, which 
latter formed the subject of a memoir to be mentioned afterwards. Be- 
sides these, it is worthy of remark that he came into the possession of 
the skull of a Mandan, which was once Morton's. 

It ought not to be passed over in silence that Dr. J. Van der Hoeven 
brought out two treatises in illustration of examples of skulls contained 
in his father's cabinet. The first refers to " deviations in the form of 
the nasal bones ;"t he points to the cranium of a Bushman (No. 165), 
in which the ossa nasi are entirely absent ; and that of a Guinea Negro 
(No. 134), in which there is an apparent defect of the left nasal bone, 
arising from the anormal obliteration of the suture between it and the 
frontal process of the left superior maxilary. He names other cases in 
which there appears to be only one nasal bone (No. 163); and, lastly, 
others in which the nasals do not reach the frontal, j Sketches of all 
these abnormities are added from the accomplished author's own pencil. 
Some of these deviations are normal among quadrumanous animals. 
The other treatise of Dr. Van der Hoeven's is entitled " Description of 
two Human Skulls, deformed in consequence of premature synostosis 
of the sutures."§ The first (No. 159) is the skull of a young Kafir 

* Thesaurus Craniorum. Catalogue of the Skulls in the Collection of 
T. Barnard Davis, p. 275. 

t Over afwijldngen in den vorni der neusbeenderen. 1860. 

j See Tfc.es. Cram,., p. 208. Balcele, nasals absent, p. 209. Osekanis, one 
nasal bone. 

§ BescTireibung ziveier, in Folge vorzeitiger Synostose der Schadelnahte ver- 
unstalteter Menschlicher Schiidel, Jena, 1861, quarto. The writer regrets that 
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woman, with early ossification of the left half of the coronal suture, 
and that of the suture between the edge of the occipital and the pars 
petrosa of the temporal bone, on the right side. The result is a great 
deformity, or obliquity of the calvarium. The second is a skull which 
was labelled " Cranium Virginia Noviomagentis ;" it exhibits indica- 
tions of having belonged to a subject labouring under congenital 
hydrocephalus, and is remarkable for the ossification of the coronal 
suture, whilst the frontal persists. 

In 1861 appeared another memoir of Professor Van der Hoeven's, 
being a " Description of a Magyar and of an Esthonian Skull." This 
is accompanied with two beautiful plates, each of which represents one 
of the skulls in two aspects, half-size. This memoir opens with an 
exposition of the opinions respecting the history, origin, and alliances 
of the Magyars ; and terminates with a comparison of the measure- 
ments of the two skulls with those of other peoples. He says, the 
general result of the inquiry appears to be that the relationship de- 
duced from the comparative study of languages, between Magyars and 
other Finnish people, is confirmed by comparative craniological in- 
vestigation. The skulls are both brachycephalic. 

In 1861 also was issued his paper entitled : " Something on the Unity 
of the Human Eace." This is written mainly with a view to make the 
readers of the Dutch Journal of Medicine, in which it appeared, ac- 
quainted with the writings of Flourens and Quatrefages upon this 
subject. The latter, especially, is a distinguished naturalist, who had 
the confidence of Van der Hoeven, and is the most active exponent of 
monogenism at the present day. Van der Hoeven does not express 
any very distinct opinion upon the question, but treats it in his usual 
fully instructed manner, as an accomplished inquirer. He is quite 
ready to admit the unity of the human race, but whether the race pro- 
ceeded from one pair and one spot of creation ; or, as he says, " we 
must admit of many other kinds of animals," was created in more than 
one place, he speaks as follows : " He who ventures on the hypothetical 
expression that it is an impossibility that man should have spread 
himself from one middle point over our earth, should remember that 
he must, at all events, support his position with proofs, for a naturalist 
like Quatrefages in our days has defended the opposite opinion. The 
proofs it vjouM perhaps be p>ossible to furnish, and it is better only to 
speak of the more or less probability of the one opinion or the other." 
In regarding it as possible to furnish the proofs of this diversity of 
origin, we must be at liberty to look upon Van der Hoeven as no de- 
cided opponent of polygenism. On the other hand, he must have 
considered the doctrine of diversity of origin as reasonable when applied 
to man ; for, when applied to other animals, he was ready to admit it 
fully. His position that we ought to speak of this opinion as a pro- 
bability only is clearly sound, in a matter where there are no grounds 
for demonstration. 

this excellent memoir, witli the six full-sized plates from the author's own 
pencil, should have escaped his attention, and should not have been referred 
to in the 27i.es. Cran. It ought to have been included in the " ^References," 
at p. 215, to the figures of Kafir skulls. 

h 2 
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In 1862 there appeared in the Album of Nature a memoir on " Lan- 
guage and Comparative Philology, in connection with the Natural 
History of Man." Of this work the writer is obliged to say that he 
knows nothing. 

It was in 1865 that his " Description of skulls of the inhabitants of 
the Caroline Islands" appeared. This somewhat more lengthened essay 
is illustrated in a manner quite agreeable to his notions, with figures 
half the size — a vertical, a facial, and a lateral view of the skull of 
Taralipa ; and side views of that of Taraloni and of Laepat, the 
woman. The history of the way in which these very rare crania came 
into the hands of Dr. C. Swaving is given at length, and the author's 
reference of them to the Island of Wolia, which is in the Caroline 
Archipelago. This excellent and elaborate memoir, which embraces 
all the literature of these little-known islands, and their inhabitants, 
has already been made known to English readers by an article in the 
Anthrop>ological Review (No. 13, April, 1866), therefore need not further 
detain us. It is one of the most complete essays descriptive of inter- 
esting and uncommon skulls which the author had such facility in 
writing. 

In 1866 appeared his account of "A Negro Skull derived from an 
old Convent in South Holland." This short paper gives a notice of 
two ancient skulls which were found in 1839, in the foundations of the 
Augustine monastery, Eemstein, near Dordrecht, which was destroyed 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century. One of these skulls had 
very probably belonged to a Netherlander of that period. The other 
was of quite a different form and of different proportions. The author, 
after minute examination and comparison with the crania of Negroes, 
felt himself obliged to conclude that it was the relic of an African, for 
in all its forms and features it agreed with the Negro. Craniology 
enabled him to determine this curious point, but how the owner of 
this skull came to be reckoned an inmate of the monastery as one of 
the brotherhood it is impossible to surmise. Might it be as a domestic 
of the prior 1 

In 1866 also appeared his remarks entitled "A Word upon Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology." They are brief, and a translation of a few 
sentences will suffice to show the opinions he had formed. " So far, it 
appears to us quite obvious that Ethnology (Volkenkunde) cannot be 
equal in signification with A nthropology. It is, indeed, remarkable and 
almost inexplicable that during late years this should have been main- 
tained in England. . . Undoubtedly Ethnology or Ethnography belongs 
to Anthropology, only as a part to the whole. The " varietas nativa," as 
Blumenbach named it in his famous dissertation, is a part of the 
natural history of man. A logical division of Anthropology I think 
gives occasion, in the first place, to only two great sections : the dis- 
tinction between man and animals, and the difference between man and 
man, which last section may be named Comparative Anthropology. 
To this last belongs also (Volkenkunde) Ethnology or Ethnography, 
without its making up the sole scientific inquiry of the anthropologists 
in general, or even of the comparative anthropologist in particular." 
These remarks terminate with a classical expression he was fond of 
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using, and which was with htm an active principle : " We think that 
it may be believed and hoped that many of our students will make 
their motto through life, even in a somewhat more extended significa- 
tion, the beautiful words of old Terence : 

* Homo sum, hnmani nil a me alieiram puto.'" 

But it would be difficult to carry out the analysis of Van der 
Hoeven's anthropological writings so as to embrace the whole of them. 
One series consisted of brief sketches of books, under the names of 
" Boekaankondigingen" (announcements of books), and "Boekbeschou- 
wingen" (views of books) for Dutch periodicals, etc., to which he con- 
stantly contributed notices of new books belonging to the vast range 
of natural history, anthropology, and many other allied subjects. He 
appears not only to have made himself acquainted with all new books 
in the different languages of Western Europe, but to have always read 
them with the pen in his hand, to note down their contents in a few 
short sentences for the instruction of his countrymen. Of anthropo- 
logical announcements may be mentioned a notice of Prof. Welcker's 
Growth and Structure of the Human Skull, 1862. In this he men- 
tions the examination of so many of the craniological collections 
of Germany by the author ; and, after giving a tolerably full account 
of this important volume, concludes thus : " We wish the writer zeal 
and strength to go forward in this field of inquiry." — Ethnological 
Writings of Retzius, 1864. He compliments Gustav Betzius upon the 
judicious step) he had taken in collecting together these productions 
of his celebrated father in one volume. Synostotic Crania among 
Aboriginal Races of Man, by J. Barnard Davis, 1865 (4to., 37 pp., 
xi plates). He ends by saying " the Dutch Society of Haarlem, by 
the issue of these Contributions to Comparative Craniology, has given 
a new proof of the liberality by which it so greatly distinguishes itself 
in the publication of useful and important writings, and has a just 
claim to the thankfulness of inquirers in the natural sciences." J. 
Barnard Davis On the peculiar Crania of the Inhabitants of certain 
Grozips of Islands in the Western Pacific (pp. 25, iii plates). This 
notice is concluded in the following words : — " The Dutch Society of 
Sciences, by the publication of this treatise, has merited the thanks of all 
those who take interest in Anthropology and Comparative Ethnological 
Craniologj', and the writer has by this communication furnished a 
new contribution to a better knowledge of the natural peculiarities by 
which the people of our globe are distinguished."'"' 

This is to be regarded as an imperfect account of his writings, still, 
it will be sufficient to show that, although Van der Hoeven's fame 
rests so much upon other and different foundations, yet this investiga- 
tion fully proves that he must take a position, as an able and zealous 
craniologist, in the same line as Blumenbach, Morton, and Retzius. 
His geniality and affableness as a man were not exceeded by any of 
these. Such qualities awoke the sensibility of his friends, and en- 

* In a letter to the writer, speaking of these crania, he says : " I was very 
glad to see and examine those interesting skulls of New Caledonia and New 
Hebridean Islanders. Such I never saw before." 
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cleared them to him strongly. His own sympathies in all their wants 
and feelings were constant. As we have seen, he was a diligent 
labourer and true to his own motto, and " worked as long as it was 
day." His very numerous productions show that he must have spent 
a large share of his time in his study, yet he was a great pedestrian. 
Like most of his countrymen, he was a constant consumer of tobacco, 
and was accustomed to read and write with the solace of a cigar. The 
appearance of the aged woman who used to ojJen his hall door to 
visitors, conspicuous for Dutch cleanliness, bore testimony to the per- 
manency of his attachments. 

There are, at least, two large lithographic portraits of Van der 
Hoeven. One of these was taken by J. P. Berghaus, Leyden, 18-1:9. 
It is a half-length, in his Professor's gown, and wearing one of his 
honours. He did not regard this as a good likeness, since it was taken 
on recovering from an illness. The other is a fine work of art and 
excellent likeness. It represents the Professor as he appeared at the 
best period of his life, in a similar dress. It was done by Groeneurred. 
It also well exhibits his most peculiar feature, that remarkable pro- 
minence of the eyes, which may probably be alluded to by the 
phrenologists, as he was so excellent a linguist. He had not the ap- 
pearance of much delicacy, still he suffered from hsemoptysis whilst a 
student, and during the early years of his professional life. In May, 
1867, this alarming symptom recurred. He interrupted his lectures 
at the commencement of the winter session, yet he felt most anxious 
to resume them. He was quite iuclisjiosed to relinquish work. On 
the 23rd of October he wrote, mentioning some books in the Russian 
language which had come into the hands of himself as well as of the 
writer : — " I am now rather too old for learning Slavonian languages : 

He felt the cold of the winter weather keenly, and at this time oc- 
curred the death of his son-in-law Dr. Kingma. His letter to the 
writer announcing this sad event is dated 17 Jan. 1868, and exhibits 
unmistakable signs that the tears were flowing from his eyes as he 
wrote it : — " My dear friend, — I am sorry that I must tell you that I 
have lost my dear Dr. Kingma. He died the 8th of January, at the age 
of only thirty-eight years. My daughter bears her great loss with calm 
and pious resignation, and with great strength. I myself was and am 
ill, coughing, expectorating, and very feeble, and the illness of Kingma 
and his deplorable death has necessarily aggravated my indisposition. 
I feel I am not young, and that this, or a similar indisposition, 
may easily be the end of my life ; but now, at this time, I cannot but 
wish that I may be restored by God's goodness, and spared some years, 
if it be possible, for my daughter and other children. ... In the 
whole city of Leyden there is the greatest sorrow. Kingma was, 
indeed, the most beloved of all physicians. He was very kind and 
charitable. His practice was daily increasing."* 

* This was in sad contrast to his pleasant letter of the same date, 1867, 
where he says : " We have here plenty of snow. It is a little scene of the 
glacial period in the diluvian time, but without mammoths, and the like, 
and without prsedilnvian man." 
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Van der Hoeven's own illness, which, from the account he gives of 
it in this letter, was, without question, pulmonary consumption, went 
on increasing, and he died on the 10th of March, 1868, aged sixty- 
seven years. His son writes, on the 29th of that month : — " He knew 
his disease very well, and told me often that his disease was consump- 
tion. The last day of his life, when still up with us at the dinner- 
table, he said to me he was dying, but happy, having all his children 
round him. He died at eight o'clock in the evening, very calmly." 

Titles of the Chief Writings of Peofessob Van dee Hoeven 
WHICH EELATE to Antheopology. 

1. Distinct Woeks. 

Bijdragen tot de natuurlijke geschiedenis van den Negerstam. 4to., 1842. 
Schets van de natuurlijke geschiedenis van den Mensch. 8vo. 1844. 
Catalogus craniorum diversarum gentium. 8vo., 1860. 

2. In the Woeks of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsteedam. 

W. Vrolik en J. Van der Hoeven. Beschrijving en afbeelding van eenen 
to Pompeji opgegraven nienschelijken schedel. 4to., 1859. 

3. In Journals. 

TJeber die Schadel Slavonescher Vfilker (mitgetheilt von Retzius). 1844. 
Archiv fur Anatomie und Physiologie. 

Essai sur les dimensions de la tete osseuse considerees dans leur rapport 
avec mistoire Naturelle du genre humain. 1837. Annates des Sciences 
Naturelles. 

Bijdragen tot de natuurlijke geschiedenis, van den Mensch. 1834. Dl. i, 
pp. 86, 247; 1835. Dl. ii, p. 356; 183 ;. Dl. iii, pp. 89, 116; 1837. Dl. iv, p. 
262; 1839. Dl. vi, p. 247. Tijdschrift voor Natuurlijke Geschiedenis en 
Physiologie. 

Over den Schedel van den Kaffer. 1849. 

Beschrijving van twee Schedels van G-uajiros, 1852. Tijdschrift voor de wis- 
en natuurkundige Wetenschappen. 

Beschrijving van eenen Magyaren-en van eenen Esthlander Schedel. 
1861. 

Beschrijving van Schedels van invoorlingen der Carolina-Eilanden. 1865. 
Verslagen en mededeelingen der Kon. Akademie van Wetenscliappen. 

Over de taal en de vergelijkende taalkunde in verband met de Natuurlijke 
Geschiedenis van den Mensch. 1862. Album der Natuur. 

Een Negerschedel nit een oud Klooster in Zuid-Holland afkomstig. 1866. 

lets over de eenheid van de Menschen-soort. 1861. 

Een woord over Anthropologic en Ethnologie. 1866. Nederlandsch Tijd- 
schiift voor Geneeskunde. 

Obituary Notice of Samuel Rule, M.D., F.A.S.L., etc., by John 
Shortt, M.D.,Loc. Sec. A.S.L.,and Langdon H. Down, M.D.,F.A.S.L. — 
Dr. Samuel Kule was born at Kingsbridge, in Devonshire. His mother 
having married a second time to a Plymouth gentleman, that town be- 
came the place of his boyhood. He was at first placed with a Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist of Plymouth ; but his tastes and aspirations were not 
found to be in harmony with the drudgery of the business which fell 
to his lot. Instead of learning the scientific part of the business, he 
found himself only becoming acquainted with the mysteries of trade. 
Subsequently he was articled to a surgeon of the same town ; and 
here he found that the student life, which he at once commenced, was 
in harmony with his wishes. At the end of his apprenticeship, in 
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1853, he entered as a student at the London Hospital, and matri- 
culated at the University of London. He was a very intelligent and 
industrious student at the hospital, where he became a private pupil 
of Dr. Langdon Down, who was at that time the medical tutor of the 
hospital. He aimed to graduate in the University of London, and 
there is no doubt that he would have attained a high position in the 
honour -lists of that university, had not the occurrence of the Russian 
war induced him to leave, for a time, his studies, and volunteer as a 
medical assistant in the Baltic fleet. This gave him a longing to 
engage in the active duties of the profession he had chosen, and a 
taste for official rather than civil life. He hesitated to give the time 
which the highly honoured degrees of the University of London ne- 
cessitated ; and having passed the examination at the College of Sur- 
geons, he went to St. Andrew's to graduate, justifying, however, the 
hopes that were entertained of him, by taking the highest position in 
the examination for honours which that university had then, for the 
first time established. He then turned his attention to the medical 
service of India, and he speedily obtained an appointment, by taking 
a high position in the competitive examination of 1858. He at once 
married, and was stationed in the Madras Presidency, and served with 
several regimental and other departments for some time, and eventually 
obtained the Civil Surgeoncy of Madura, where he had been some two 
or three years, and was much esteemed bj, and popular among, Euro- 
peans and natives, as a kind and able medical practitioner. His health, 
however, giving way from the arduous nature of his duties at that large 
station, he exchanged to the smaller civil station of Chittoa, where, 
when he had been residing a short time, a clog belonging to one of the 
officers was sent to him for treatment. Dr. Rule, with his usual 
kindly nature, approached the animal incautiously. The dog sprang 
at him, and seized him by the nose and upper lip, and had to be 
strangled to make him let go his hold. In three or four days, symp- 
toms of hydrophobia set in, which proved fatal to Dr. Rule in forty- 
eight hours from the manifestation of the first symptoms. 

Dr. Rule had not written on Anthropology. He was, however, 
greatly interested in the natives of India ; and it is probable that, but 
for this unfortunate event, the science in which recently he had taken 
great interest, would have been advanced by his labours. 

The President then delivered his Address from the Chair, as 
follows : — 

ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Anthropological Society or London, 
January 19th, 1869. 



Gentlemen, — Having two years ago delivered to you a farewell 
address, as your President, and having then given my views respect- 
ing the future conduct of the Society at some length, I only now 
propose to say a few words. 

The past year lias been an eventful one, in many respects, to the 
Society. The financial difficulties of the Society, which pressed rather 



